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EDITORIAL 5 

of a century on work of this character. We may not forget that all 
such work will be attended with greater and greater difficulty as the 
years pass. Whose horizon is not broadened by the very contempla- 
tion of the possibilities ? 



THE OUTLOOK IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

As at the beginning of the new year we look out over the field with 
which the Biblical World is especially concerned— that of religious 
education in general, and of biblical study in particular — there are 
many things to give encouragement. That the problem of the 
Sunday school is receiving the earnest attention of many minds is 
attested, in the first place, by the books that have appeared within 
about a year. Of these it will suffice to name Mead's Modem 
Methods of Sunday School Work, Haslett's The Pedagogical Bible 
School, and Pease's Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum. Per- 
haps even more significant are the organized and systematic 
efforts that are making for the training of teachers for the Sunday 
school. It is hardly too much to say that this whole problem has 
been raised to a distinctly higher educational level than anything 
that has hitherto been attained. Not to speak of numerous steps 
of progress that have been made in other parts of the country, in 
the city of New York alone no less than three schools of high educa- 
tional rank are now providing systematic instruction in training for 
Sunday-school teachers — the Union Theological Seminary, the 
Teachers College of Columbia University, and the Bible Teachers' 
Training School under the presidency of Dr. W. W. White. With 
the same purpose which these schools have in view, several teacher- 
training courses by correspondence have been inaugurated within the 
year, notably those of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
and those offered by the Sunday School Times, under the instruction 
of Professor Martin Brumbaugh, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
If to these efforts we add the adoption of a standard curriculum by 
the Western Sunday-School Commission of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and the publication within the year of several books for use 
in the Sunday school upon distinctly higher educational ideals than 
have hitherto usually controlled in the production of such literature, 
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it will be evident that in the field of biblical study in the Sunday 
school the progress of the year has been very marked. 

Not less encouraging are the facts, referred to in another part of 
this journal, respecting the progress in Bible study which is making 
under the leadership of the Young Men's Christian Association. 
These facts constitute a most hopeful sign, alike for the colleges and 
for Bible study. They promise good for the colleges, because they 
reflect a moral earnestness upon the part of our college students which 
more than outweighs all the discouraging indications that there is 
in our American colleges a growing class of those who are seeking 
neither scholarship nor serious preparation for the work of life, but 
only four years of elegant or inelegant leisure. The young men who 
are willing to add to the work prescribed by the colleges daily or 
weekly Bible study are not men whose influence on the country after 
their graduation is to be feared. These signs are encouraging for 
Bible study, because they give assurance of the combination of the 
religious spirit and the student habit of mind in such Bible study. 
The man who has acquired the student spirit must be a student in 
all the work that he does. He cannot three hours in the day work 
in the scholarly atmosphere of the classrooms of history and chemistry 
and philology, and in another hour turn to the study of the Bible in 
a totally different spirit. The note of reality is more and more char- 
acteristic of the student life of America; and as these men, who have 
already learned to study the Bible in college, bringing to that study 
at once a deeply religious and a genuinely scholarly spirit, go out into 
the churches and Christian Associations of the country, they will 
carry with them an influence which is certain to be in the highest 
degree helpful. If there are any who are ready to fear that this 
influence will be intellectual only, and will tend to diminish the 
religious value and usefulness of such study, they wholly misapprehend 
the intensely religious spirit that pervades this work, and the intensi- 
fication of that spirit which is certain to result from the happy union 
of the religious purpose for which the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions stand, and the student spirit with which our American colleges 
are pervaded. 

If from the field of biblical study in particular we turn to that of 
religious education in general, the signs of encouragement are not 
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less marked. The attention of the leading educators of the country, 
and of the religious public at large, is more and more turning to the 
great problems of religious and moral education. The work of the 
Religious Education Association is engaging the thought and effort 
of some of the ablest leaders of thought in the country. Its second 
volume of Proceedings, with its notable contributions to the literature 
of the subject, and the plans which have been formed for the third 
convention, alike testify to this fact. But the movement is not one 
of leaders only. Local guilds are being formed through which the 
co-operation and interest of thousands of ministers and Sunday- 
school workers are being enlisted. 

With all these signs of hope and progress — and we have named 
but a few of the more salient points, passing by many of scarcely less 
significance — there is every reason to look toward the coming year 
with hope and expectation. We confidently expect that it will be 
possible in January, 1906, to look back upon a year of even more 
notable achievements than those of the year 1904. 



